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Englishmen's diets were 1,772 and 4,955. Women tended to eat less than
men, not only per person but also per kilogram of body-weight, and
their intake expressed on this basis decreased with advancing age.
The human requirements for the inorganic dietary constituents are not
known. Several suggestions have been put forward about the allow-
ances which should be made for men, women, and children of various
ages, but these are largely empirical and are not based on experimental
evidence.
A recent investigation showed that the average daily intake of calcium
among English middle-class men was about 0-9 gram per day. Women's
intakes averaged 0*63 gram. Some individuals ate very much less than
this, but there is nothing to suggest that these peoples were not getting
enough calcium for their immediate requirements. Pregnant or lactating
women, however, and growing children would certainly require more.
The average intake of phosphorus among the same group of middle-
class men was 1-6 gram a day and 1-1 gram among women. This was
almost all in an available form. There is not any reason to suppose that
these intakes are inadequate, but to state that they are men's and women's
optimum requirements, or that they bear any relation to their optimum
requirements, would be an unwarranted assumption. It is most im-
portant to realize this, for at the present time there is a tendency to
investigate the intakes of groups of people and to refer them to standards
set up arbitrarily in other countries, which are accepted without ques-
tion as 'requirements'.
The average intake of iron among men is of the order of 15 to 16 mgm.
a day, very much less than that of calcium or phosphorus but probably
enough for their requirements. In England women's intakes were found
to be lower and to average 114 mgm. a day. This was due to the fact
that women ate less food and also tended to eat less meat, which is a
rich source of iron, although much of the iron is probably not available.
There is good reason to believe that this intake is not enough for adult
women's physiological requirements, for their haemoglobin levels are
about 10 per cent lower than those of men and can be raised almost to
the men's level by the administration of iron. Young children of six
months to three years and pregnant women suffer very commonly from
an iron deficiency. It is probably true to say that half the population in
Great Britain would benefit from an increased iron intake.
Iodine is one of the minerals which are essential for life, but only in the
most minute quantities. The average man's daily intake is only some
15 millionths of a gram a day.
Our knowledge of the chemistry of vitamins and food is not yet far
enough advanced to enable us to assess either the intakes or require-
ments of vitamins in man from a study of the food. Nevertheless, tests
have been evolved in recent years which claim to indicate whether the
intakes of some of the vitamins are adequate or not. It is as though we
had no knowledge of the amount of iron in food and so could make no
statement of the normal human intake, but by estimating the haemo-